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with considerable success. Older Catholic parish schools and town schools were
reorganized wherever possible or legislated out of existence, and new schools were
established. Denmark and Sweden also took steps to reform their schools along
Lutheran lines.
The vernacular curriculum included reading Luther's translations of the Bible
and Aesop's Fables and learning his catechism, singing the Lutheran hymns, possibly
studying some history and arithmetic (although the earlier reckoning schools main-
tained their superiority in arithmetic), and performing some physical activity. The
basic four Rns (reading, writing, arithmetic, and religion), along with music and some
history and physical education, became the staple curriculum of the common vernac-
ular schools in Lutheran lands.
Despite his interest in vernacular education for the common people, Luther
always felt that the Latin school was the prime educational agency for promoting the
Reformation in Germany. This confluence of humanism and evangelical religion
proved to be particularly efficacious in Germany. Even though early gains for human-
ism had been made in the mid-fifteenth century by Agricola and by Reuchlin,1 it was
not until Luther came under the influence of Erasmus between 1500 and 1520 that
the real reformation of German schools began. In those days of intense religious
controversy, Luther became convinced that it was the classical school which would
best prepare Lutheran leaders to defend and propagate the Lutheran faith in competi-
tion with Catholic leaders. Luther wanted even the elementary schools to teach Latin;
but when he despaired of the abilities of the common people, he put more emphasis
than ever upon the secondary schools and upon rhetoric as the chief instrument of
persuasion.
Luther's faithful lieutenant, Melanchthon, who had charge of reorganizing secon-
dary education in Lutheran Germany, was a thoroughgoing classical humanist as well
as a dedicated religionist, loving Greek as well as Latin and contemptuous of the
vernacular. Melanchthon was extraordinarily active in establishing classical schools. He
also wrote numerous textbooks on the seven liberal arts, being careful to select only
those authors who were duly pious. Also influential was Johann Sturm, whose
organization of secondary schools into regular classes on the basis of proficiency laid
the foundations of the German gymnasium. In his school at Strasbourg Sturm divided
the curriculum into ten graded classes, each to be taught by a different teacher and
each to follow a prescribed curriculum. Learning Latin was the exclusive task of the
first three years, then Greek was added from the fourth class on. In the senior section
of six years the course branched out to the seven liberal arts and the lectures were
open to the public. Throughout, Sturm sought to combine Christian teachings with
detailed study of the literary classics. He was one of the most successful practitioners
of the pietas litterata. He helped to prove the generalization that there was a stronger
alliance between religion and humanism in northern Europe than in Italy.
In Germany, the courts and the schools accepted the humanist learning before
the universities did. Lectures on classical antiquity were attempted as early as the
Reuchlin had been outstanding in his promotion of Hebrew as a scholarly classical language. In his
defense of Hebrew writings against those who would burn the books of Jews as heretical, he was
able to strike an early blow against the book burners and in favor of tolerance and intellectual
freedom in the field of scholarship.